02 FEBRUARY, 1958 


Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


1e New Testament bears upon its 
ace and also between its lines ample 
ence that the Church of apostolic 
was confronted with formidable 
lems of organization. Following 
/upon the preaching of the Gospel 
e the need for administration. So 
has always been. But there come 
in history when the problems of 
inistration within the Christian 
rement loom especially large, when 
. called to any kind of leadership 
themselves increasingly baffled by 
complexity of their task. Such is 
present time. If we are at all to 
derstand the “domestic” problems of 
le more recently established Churches, 
d to share with sympathy in their 
is of growth: if we are to understand 
vyhy the evangelistic mission of the Uni- 
ersal Church seems in so many places 
» be marking time, why movements to- 
ards co-operation and unity seem to 
then we must come much more 
sly to grips, in our thinking and 
ur praying, with the problems of ad- 
linistration and with the theology of 
iministration. 
HE PROBLEM STATED 


Let us first of all try to understand 
> nature of the problem as it confronts 
> Church in, say, Asia or Africa. All 
@ time we must bear in mind, of 
jurse, the contemporary political and 
momic climate. Let me list four 
pects of the problem. 
irst, there is the fact that the 
stern missionaries who pioneered the 
ching of the Gospel in the eighteenth 
‘nineteenth centuries brought with 
m an alien pattern for the organiza- 
| of the Church. 
| some degree this was, of course, ‘n- 
le. The Gospel itself was something 
nd the kind of society it called into 
was new. The New Testament con- 
f the pastor, and of the congrega- 
‘called out” from the surrounding 
ion, was certainly, for instance, an 
lea from the point of view of that 
And we must also allow for 
t those “called out” found the 
ation unfamiliar. Nor, in most 
sir ad t to it and its 
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the missionaries themselves did not just take 
with them the simple New Testament Gos- 

pel. They also took with them centuries — 
of western ways of doing things and, more 
particularly, western ways of organizing the 
life of the Church. To say that is not to 
censure them but to face a fact strictly rele- 
vant to many of our contemporary problems. 


Henry Venn, than whom in the nine- 
teenth century no-one gave more care 
and thought to tha problems of admin- 
istration in missionary work, wrote a 
paper in 1861 on the “Present system of 
‘station’ missionary work and its dan- 
gers”. Speaking with particular refer- 
ence to missionaries of the Church of 
England he gave this illustration: 


“Tn our Church the clergy find every- 

thing relating to elementary organization 
settled by the law of the land ; as in the pro- 
vision of tithes, church-rates, of other 
customary payments, in the constitution of 
parishes, and in parish officers. Our clergy 
are not prepared for the question of Church 
organization ; and, therefore, in the mission 
they exercise the Ministry of the Word with- 
out reference to the non-existence of the 
organization by which it is supported at 
home.” 
That is just one illustration, among many 
which could be given, of something that was 
happening, largely unperceived, during the 
formative years of the “ younger Churches ” 
in the nineteenth century. To the demands 
of a strange Gospel with its tremendous 
challenge to personal conduct was added the 
challenge of an unfamiliar way of organizing 
the corporate life. Is it altogether surprising 
if, after so relatively short a time, there are 
still great unsolved problems of administra- 
tion confronting those in these Churches, 
who are seeking to forward the Mission of 
the Church ? 

Second, and again I would make clear 
that I write from the Anglican view- 
point, there was the way in which the 
Episcopate was introduced overseas. 


There are many aspects of this subject of 
which there is space only for one to be 
noted here. The Anglican Church was ex- 
tremely slow in extending its episcopate 
overseas. As a result the pattern was set of 
establishing dioceses comprising vast areas. 
The first Bishop of Calcutta, for instance, 


‘in addition to the oversight of Anglicans 
throughout the sub-continent had Australia 
and New Zealand thrown in for good mea- 
sure! Even where less fantastic assignments 
were given there was a tendency for the 
_ diocese to be coterminous with some large 
' political unit. That there was some value in 
this during the “colonial” era no-one who 
knows his history will dispute. But again 
the fact remains that during the formative 
years in the growth of the younger Churches, 
the bishop was commonly a remote figure. 
The fact that he was a foreigner had cer- 
tain undeniable advantages for a time. Not 
the least of the administrative “‘ head-aches ” 
in the Churches of Asia and Africa in this 
generation has been the uncertainty and 
lack of agreement as to when that time was 
“up”. All these facts have enormously 
complicated the task of expounding the true 
nature of the office of a bishop in the 
Church of God. Only God and themselves 
know how much pain and grief this has 
caused to very many men called to this high 
office. 

Third, there has been the task of de- 
volving control of the Church from 
foreigners to nationals. If the point in 


the previous paragraph has been taken. 


it will be seen that the transfer of control 
from a foreign missionary society to the 
duly constituted authorities of the local 
Church is only one aspect of a much 
larger problem. 


On this subject of the devolution of con- 
trol, space demands rigid compression of an 
argument that really calls for a book for its 
development. There are five points to be 
noted: 


(a) devolution has often been too. slow 
for the wrong reasons. Foreigners have 
over-easily doubted the ability of their own 
cherished form of ecclesiastical organization 
to make its way on its own intrinsic merits 
without their supervision. Furthermore, 
foreigners have over-easily yielded to a 
neurosis about the dangers of heresy infil- 
trating the Church in their absence: 


(b) devolution has sometimes been preci- 
pitated for the wrong reasons. experi- 
enced administrator has said that “you 
should never give authority faster than you 
can develop methods for the worker taking 
responsibility for that authority”. This 
necessity has not always been anticipated. 
Sometimes the proper goals of self-support 
and self-government have been pursued in 
abstraction from the means to their realiza- 
tion. “We suffer all round,” writes one 
experienced missionary accountant, ‘‘ when 
we place the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of large sums of money in the hands 
of persons who have no knowledge of 
accountancy and no business experience... 
it is not fair to the persons concerned to 
entrust work of this character to untrained 


people.” Behind that comment lies how . 


much tragedy and heartbreak! 


(c) devolution over the last fifty years has 
tended to follow a pattern which has led to 
a distortion of the true conception of the 
ministry. With a genuine desire to encour- 
age the local Church to develop its own 


| 
{ 
programme of evangelism and pastor 
oversight the foreign missionary has bes 
increasingly confined to institutions, a1 
where he has remained in direct relation 
the organized pastoral life of the Church 
has tended to be an administrator, ev 
when ordained. All this has been with 
best intentions, and more often than 
circumstances have dictated this patte 
Yet one result has been that the clergy 
the local Church have seen the goal of the 
ministry as being the exercise of autho 
from an office desk by remote control i 


the division of a clergyman’s time, “ seve 
of them seriously suggested that out of eve 
month one week should be given to cor 
mittees and of the remainder only th 
days should be spared for house-to-hous 
visiting.” 

(d) The process of devolution has, 
course, been enormously complicated by t. 
rise of political independence moveme 
which, in principle, reject any form 
foreign leadership. Completely understani 
able as these movements are, the degree 
which they find expression within the fe 
lowship of the Christian community adi 
enormously to the administrative proble 
of the Churches overseas, and indeed i 
perils the fabric of that fellowship whi 
can only be maintained where partnersh 
is cemented by mutual humility. Lest 
judgment appear too harsh let us of 
West acknowledge that it is we who a 
largely responsible for provoking the ve 
reactions which we find it so easy 
deplore: 


(e) there is an important economic fact 
which has gravely complicated the procé 
of devolution. At the very time when 
complicated and expensive organization ar 
a substantial . material investment in 
shape of institutions have been progressive’ 
handed over to the control of the lo 
Church, the money needed to maintain 4 
this has no longer been available. Mug 
bitterness has been the result though 
reason has not lain in any unwillingness ¢ 
the part of those who have relinquished co 


introduced the organization 
established the institutions. The i 
trative problem remains. 


As I have said, the above argument 
highly compressed "but I hope that, at lez 
it indicates something of the dimensions 
the task ahead if the administrative side | 
the Christian Mission of our day is to be é 
instrument towards its fulfilment and n 
an obstruction. 


Candour demands reference to a four 
aspect of our problem. Organization 
the modern instrument through whi 
power can be exercised. The lust fi 
power often masquerades under the claim © 
authority. That is a searching aspect of o 
sinfulness which is not sufficiently allowe 
for in discussions about ecclesiastical org; 
ization. We forget that this lust is as like 
to be found concealed behind a 


ind any other uniform, though it will 
times be more discreetly expressed! 
ere will be no coming to terms with the 
yblems of administration unless the fact 
- ful man’s lust for power is frankly 
OME CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS 

A SOLUTION 

If we are going to make any progress 
‘towards solving these problems I believe 
must discover a theology of adminis- 
ion. I want to suggest four books as 
s to such a discovery. 


_ The first with the title Dynamic Adminis- 
ration consists of the collected papers of 
ry Parker Follett. 


ion and personnel organization are being 
re and more widely accepted to-day. She 
tes as a Christian. The second volume 
Chester I. Barnard is entitled The Func- 


uminating the same principles which Miss 
lett describes and showing how they 
ork out in the details of practice. The 
lird volume The New Society—the Ana- 
my of the Industrial Order by Peter 
rucker provides a brilliant insight into the 
iture of modern society as it is coming to 
in every country in the world. The fourth 
ume is quite different in character though 
ictly relevant to our theme. The Organ- 
ion Man by William H. Whyte is a 
iological study of what happens to 
an beings and to society when the life 
f an organization is seen as an end in it- 
sIf. In its own way this book is as terrify- 
1g as George Orwell’s 1984 with this differ- 
ce, that it is a forth-telling of something 
ippening now and not a foretelling of 
omething that may happen in 1984! 

The first of these is a must. I wish I 
buld persuade every bishop, archdeacon 
ind missionary society executive to in- 
estinacopy. The second and third will 
e read by those who having read the 
irst know they must go further. The 
volume is an optional extra for 
who know what valuable things are 
ealed at the end of the second mile ! 
here are just three points which I want to 
1g out from Miss Follett’s argument. 

First of all she insists that conflict can be 
constructive principle of human action. 
: notes three ways of dealing with con- 
ct. There is the way of domination— 
fou can get peace at any moment if your 
sdge-hammer is big enough.” There is 
> way of compromise, in which two par- 
; each er something of their de- 
inds not because they want to do so but 


conflict may go on. 
way of integration, by 


and revalued in the light of a new possi- 
bility. 

_ Her argument here is of quite enormous 
importance for the administration of the 
Christian Mission and for the giving of a 
new impetus to movements for co-operation 
and unity. There is a bracing realism both 
in Miss Follett’s book and Mr. Barnard’s 
on the nature of co-operation and the con- 
ditions precedent to its success, conditions 
which are rarely weighed by Christians for 
whom co-operation tends to be a “ blessed 
word ” and very little else. 


The second point which Miss Follett 
makes is the fundamental distinction be- 
tween “power over” and “power with”. 
“With”, she says, “is a pretty good pre- 
position not because it connotes democracy 
but because it connotes functional unity.” 
Again, in a sentence whose relevance is far 
beyond the bounds of industry, she says 
“when purposes of employers and employ- 
ees become so integrated that they make 
one purpose then we have the most real, the 
most vital sympathy—a feeling with rather 
than a feeling for ”. 


Pére Voillaume, in his book “ Seeds of 
the Desert”, which I recommended last 
month, has an exceedingly interesting chap- 
ter on the activity of obedience in which he 
lays down the most searching demands upon 
those who exercise authority. He stresses 
the fact that it is 


“of the greatest importance that obedience 
takes place in an atmosphere of complete 
fraternal confidence. To surround religi- 
ous authority with exaggerated displays of 
reverence is to risk ruining the very possibi- 
lity of it being exercised as it should be”! 


Miss Follett is really making the same 
point when, speaking of “ the part of the 
led”, she says: 

“Those led have not merely a passive 
part, they have not merely to follow and 
obey, they have to help keep the leader in 
control of the situation.” 


Elsewhere she writes: 

“There must be a partnership of follow- 
ing. The basis of .. . leadership is creating 
a partnership in a common task, a joint 
responsibility.” 

Miss Follett’s third point to which I 
would refer is concerned with the main 
function of the Executive. She sees this, and 
Barnard concurs, as consisting primarily in 
the ability to co-ordinate, to make clear, that 
is, the common purpose and to enlist the co- 
operation of individuals in that purpose so 
that each one sees where he or she fits in and 
so can accept responsibility for their part in 
the whole. 


ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY 


There has only been space here to in- 
dicate a fraction of the value of this 
book and of the contribution it can make 
towards a true theology of administra- 
tion. For let us be clear that the pro- 
blem is through and through theological, 
demanding of us an understanding of 
the mind of Christ about our organiza- 


tion, about the way we administer the 
affairs of the Christian Mission. 1 Cor- 
inthians 12 in elaborating its tremendous 
theme, as it leads up to the vision of 1 
Corinthians 13, recognizes alongside the 
more spectacular activities of the 
Church’s apostolate two very humdrum 
ones which the Revised Standard Version 
renders as “helpers and administrators ” 
(v. 28). That would seem to embrace 
everyone in any way involved in the 
organizational life of the Christian Mis- 
sion. 

Is it too much to suggest that perhaps the 


foreign missionary may have a unique con- 
tribution to offer at this moment in the 


development of the life of the Churches in 


Asia and Africa by his contribution towards 
a theological understanding of that essen- 
tially western organization of Christianity 
which his predecessors introduced ? That is 
not at all to suggest that the missionary 


| 
should himself be the administrator but tha 
he should be qualified to expound the theo 
logy of administration, and in his own life 
in all his relationships, and not least in hi 
share in the common task, demonstrate th 
Gospel as a power which can redeem eve! 
the routines of the Christian society and th 
arduous mechanics of its administration 
Need it be added that the summons to thi 
obedience comes as surely to those who serv 
in the home Church, and at the headquarter 
of a missionary society, as it does to am 
missionary and to those fellow-member 
of the Church with which he serves. Let u 
bind each other “by gold chains about th 
feet of God”. 


Your sincere friend, 


OAV 


General Secretar 
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If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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